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| BSU Speaker 


Mr. James Taylor, coor- 
‘ dinator of the Black Studies 
Program at MPC, provided 
the main address for the 
Black Students Union last 


Thursday. The educator 
and administrator spoke on 
“The Black Man in Politics,” 
reviewing his role and ac- 
tivity from the Reconstruc- 
tion period to the present. 


Urging everyone present 
to do his part in some con- 
structive move to eliminate 


Urges Speed 


discrimination and alter the 
“racist system,” Taylor em- 
phasized that rate of pro- 
gress must accelerate to 
forestall a major alienation 
and hostility of the minority 
groups in the U.S. 

Before his address, Taylor 
talked informally with Hart- 
nell student Joseph Inyene 
(at left above)—who intro- 
duced him to the audience 
and instructors Darrell Sker- 
rit and David. Shipnuck, 
among others. 


Faculty Agrees to 
Class Discussion of 
Disruptive Issues 


By Robin Donald 

At 11 Tuesday morning the 
United Students for Action called 
a full faculty meeting in Merrill 
Hall, Room 12. The purpose of 
this meeting was to have the fac- 
‘ulty vote on a request issued to 
the faculty by the U.S.A. This 
request was that all normal cur- 
riculum in the social sciences 
and the humanities departsments 
be dropped on Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday for the pur-|the nasty, vile villain, 


pose of discussing the national, 
state and local issues that con- 
front the Salinas community. The 
faculty passed this resolution al- 
most unanimously. 


WALK FOR MANKIND 
SUNDAY, MAY 24 


From Salinas Rodeo Grounds to Corral de Tierra 
and back 


“If interested, contact Project Concern, 
100 San Miguel, Salinas 


Old Time Fave; Hero vs. Villain 


“Caught in the Villain’s Web” 
or “More Sinned Against Than 
Sinning” opened last Friday and 
Saturday to a very appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience. 

The Meller-Drama written by 
Herberte Swayne has the stan- 
dard plot with hero and villain 
which the audience may boo, 
hiss or cheer (depending on the 
plot). 

Stars of this production are 
Cyril, 
played by Don Porter, and the 
dashing, somewhat dumb hero, 
Melvern, played by Randy Py- 
bas. 

The fair maiden caught in the 


Attendance in these classes} web is Felicity, portrayed by 
was above average for Wednes-| Joicy “Revis, who has just won 


day and for those that had been 


held on Thursday by the time] of the students once again made 


of this report. However, the pur- 
pose of these discussions was to 
get the majority of the students 
of Hartnell to participate and to 
get their opinions expressed; on 


the venture a good deal less than 
successful. 

This is not to say that those 
who did attend the discussions 


did not gain from them: they in! 


the title of Miss Conterey Coun- 
ty. 

The supporting cast includes 
Clifford Foskett playing the doc- 
tor, Hugo Belch; Jaci Adams as 
Nella Hargrave; John Brockman 
as the butler, Brockton; Kathy 
Mcgauhey as Lona; Robin Libby 
as the French maid, Denise; 
Christy Turano as _ Geralding 
Hargrave; and our veteran act- 
ress, Pagan Gibson, portraying 
the neurotic mother of Malvern, 
Regina. 

Stage manager is Greg Fessler. 

The play will repeat again this 
Friday and Saturday at 8:30. 
Tickets can be purchased at the 
box office of the Little Theatre 
on the night of the performance. 


fact gained a lot, not only in in- 
forming themselves of the issues, 
but by informing the others in 
the class of their opinions. 
One ‘suggestion that came out 
(Continued on Page 4) 


THE BATTLE OF HARTNELL 


As reported by combat 
correspondent Glenn Nichols 


Dateline: HARTNELL 5-13-70 

An air oftension had prevailed 
over campus for weeks and this 
day seemed from the start to 
be the final act in the drama. 
Total polarization of groups be- 
ban shortly after 8 A.M. with 
opening classes. Militant groups 
roamed campus and the situation 


looked tinder dry, only needing | « 


a spark to set off the blaze. 
Several police science students 
have constructed “bunkers” near 
Merrill Hall, complete with sub 
machine guns and a small 105 
howitzen “just in case.” 

The girls from the library 
have “dug in” and sandbagged 
the front steps to the library. 
They are armed with copies of 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” 
which they shall use as. weapons 
should the library come under 
attack. Also used lipsticks, old 
combs, discarded hair brushes 
and other more feminine articles 
they intend to throw. 

In the student cafeteria “Big 
Mike” has moved all the vend- 
ing machines into the men’s toil- 
et and is sitting on top of them 
with a machine gun. He is also 
“armed” with three cases of 
vending machine: donuts which 
should hurt like hell if they hit 
anyone since they are “hard as 
a rock.” 

The MECHA group is trying 
to get a Mexican fighting bull 
into Mr. Bengston’s office but 
at this point “El Toro” is hold- 
ing his own and causing con- 
siderably more damage to the 
group than to Mr. Bengston’s of- 
fice. On the football field the 
“aggies” have a herd of cattle 
they will chase through the halls 
if the need arises to break up 
the battle. 

The “garbage club” is sitting 
in a tight group in the patio 
wishing something would happen 
at Hartnell. Many excited par- 
ents have called the school to 


see what is happening, but have 
received the standard reply 


“all is very quiet at campus andj “holding the high ground.” 


we expect no problems.” 
Banners and signs can be seen 
everywhere and are most origi- 
nal. “Get out of Cambodia,” 
“Nixon is a no no,” “Viva la 
raza,” “Keep California Green 
and Golden, Chase out the Hip- 


pies,” “Sink the Swimming 
Pool,” “God Bless America,” 
Ban the Bomb,” and Eat 


More Beef’ are everywhere. 
Several big husky cats from 

Santa Cruz have arrived as 

leaders and are trying to orga- 


M1 


<> 


nize various groups. However, 
they are having some problems 
since they just came from an 
all night “pot party” and some 
are not too sure where they are. 

It is decided that this is the 
first point of attack and they 
start on Mr. Bullis’ new draft- 
ing tables. However, they for- 
get Mr. Bullis and true to his 
word he * ‘rams something sharp 
up: someone's posterior,” in’ this 
case’-a tée-square: | The- “leader 
can be seen leaving with a’ tee- 
square up his posterior. 


This battle is over before it 
began, with General pol 
so, an additional tee-square. 

In their confusion the group 
retreats in hot haste and ends 
up in the bunkers with the police 
science classes. Things get real 
tense for a few moments until 
Captain Todd calls for calm and 
reaches into the barrel of the 
105 and pulls out two fifths of 
“pepsi cola.” The Santa Cruz 


cats provide some salami and 
french bread and the “pigs” and 
“pig haters” 
gether. 


break bread to- 
I am sure this is a first, 


and everyone seems happy ex- 
cept the cat wearing the te- 
square up his rear. 

Sergeant Repsher is unhappy 
because someone promised to 


let him “fire the cannon” and 


now he finds out the cannon was|' 


full of firewater. 

The “cowboys” hear of the 
attack on the “Pentagon” and 
decide to start the cattle down 
the halls. -'The -wild’ Mexican’ 
bull has by “néw been: shoved 
into the front hall and meets 

e “drive leaders” of the herd. 


A sweet looking little heifer 
meets “old Ferdinand” and a 
short love affair is arranged. 
This integration upsets the own- 
er of the heifer so he proceeds 
to rope the wild bull. This is a 
mistake and both bull and 60 
feet of rope go into Doctor Har- 
wood’s office and through the 
outer walls. The bull circles the 
“Hartnell Panther” on the lawn 
and the rope becomes tangled. 
The Panther comes off its foun- 
dation and bull, rope and Pan- 
ther take off down Alisal street 
with the herd hot behind as it 
figures this is a trail drive and 


a) 
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the bull is the “point.” 

Where they figure the “pan- 
ther’” comes in this reporter 
tried to find out from one of 
the heifers later. All he got was 
The administration calls for 
calm but all it gets is a hall full 
of “cow dung” thrown at them 
by the garbage club. | 

The | * corral _ their 
horsés in the fitiarice ‘office and 
join” thé’ ‘girls at” the ‘library’ 
where they all have a fine time 
playing “cowboy copus” records 


and singing “home at the 
grange.” 
The ASB commissioners de- 


cide things are “cool” now and 
come down from the’ pine trees 
on the front lawn. The janitor 
causes some stir when he makes 


the statement that he has a 
“load of grass” to get rid of. 
This immediately causes the 


garbage club (and many others) 
to rush to the source. All are 
disappointed when the “load of 
grass” turns out to be lawn 
clippings the janitor cannot get 
rid of since his wagon has been 
commandeered for a weapons 
carrier. 

The Panther Sentinel staff now 
removes the sandbags from the 
doors of Room 13 and peeks out 
into the halls. They join the 
girls from the finance office, 
split a fifth of “pepsi cola” and 
have a dance in the hall (after 
sweeping u pthe cow dung).° 

Mr. Bengston gives MECHA 
Detor Harwood’s office as a 
permanent meeting place, com- 
plete with phone, and they be- 
gin to put up posters. Frank 
Serna is noticeably absent, as he 
is trying to retriev the wild bull 
from Dick Bruhn’s shop on Main 
Street. 

The Marine recruiters in the 
main patio are delugéd with re- 
cruits when some militants give 
up in disgust since the “revolu- 
tion” has failed and decide to 
join the corps. Also Doctor 
Braverman. 

About this time the National 
Guard arrives, late because they 
stopped en route at the “Bear 
Cave” to form battle plans and 
got delayed. The police now 
come on campus and “bust” the 
administration for contributing 
to the delinquency of mizors and 
they get 30 days each. 

The “Battle of Hartnell” is 
over, but this reporter decides 
to get an official statement from 
the front office. The reply is 
“All is very quiet at campus and 
we expect no problems.” 


THE PANTHER SENTINEL 


EDITOR'S MAILBO 


MAL. 


The following letter was de- 
nied publication in the Edi- 
torial Page of the Salinas Cali- 
fornian. R.M.D. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is with mixed feelings that 
I must write this letter; the 
dominant ones being those of 
anguish and pity. It is too bad 
that organizations (especially 
those at Hartnell) cannot make 
better choices for their leaders. 
By choosing poor leaders, mem- 
bers give their organizations a 
very poor image as these poor 
leaders represent them. For 
example, the many varied lead- 
ers of last week’s supposed mora- 
torium; who in the first place 
were out of hand in disrupting 
classroom tranquility for the 
majority of the students; which, 
incidentally, leaves them open 
to suspension or expulsion under 
the rules concerning the- “Rights 
and Responsibilities of Hartnell 
College Students,” and second- 
ly, to the pitiful and miserably 
sick farce that they let it be- 
come—that of a cutting and 
cursing session from almost all 
factions present ——- You guys 
really blew itl——All of youll 

Now comes congratulations to 
MECHA for their magnificent 
leap upon the bandwagon. But 
then a moratorium for Kent Uni- 
versity and Cambodia wouldn’t 
be complete without bringing in 
MECHA. 

Please don’t take my sarcasm 
the wrong way, as I in no way 
wish to discriminate against 
Mexican-Americans nor many of 
the ideals behind MECHA’s re- 
quests, as I too am of a minority 
race and my best friends, as well 
as others, is of Mexican descent. 
What angers me, is that an or- 
ganization can be so blind or 
stupidly inane that they would 
let their leaders injure them so 
with their hysterical fanaticism. 

The blind racism and fanati- 
cal outbursts of certain MECHA 
leaders last week was so Nazi 
in its appearance that many, 
many non-Mexican supporters 
were last. But what really did 
it, what really cut their throats 
was the incident Friday, May 8, 
at about 10 A.M. on the front 
lawn of Hartnell. I myself was 
a witness to it as I just happened 
to be driving by, going to 
school from work. The _ illus- 
trous and flamboyant “Senor 
Francisco Serna and Senorita 
Martha Ramirez, among several 
other elite of the MECHA 
Machine, had lowered the Amer- 
ican Flag and were attempting 
to affix the flag of Mexico to the 
staff. Now, whether they were 
trying to remove the United 
States or California State flags 
or not is debatable; but instead 
of ‘or -accompaning them, 
MECHA did intend on flying the 
Orange, Green and White. ' 

Illiterate, Insulting, Con- 

temptuous, Treason, Viol- 

ence, Pity. zh 

This was an insult to Califor- 
nia and both to America and 
Mexico. Anyone who knows at 
least the basics of international 
courtesy knows this. This act 
has shown that MECHA is mis- 
directed in their goals and do 
need sensible, diplomatic lead- 
Cc eee Es 
_' Tf they” want to, fly the Mexi- 
can Flag, then go ‘to Mexico— 
never happened—they would get 


gunned down if they attempted 
this atrocity in Mexico. So what 
they must really want is a flag 
for themselves. One that rep- 
resents Chicano power, above 
and beyon dall whites, and prob- 
ably all other races, too!! Many 
of their acts and demands show 
that they don’t want equality 
as Americans, as they so inno- 
cently lie; but more—dominance 
and superiority. (A random 
point that now enters my head 
is that of surnames, MECHA, do 
not count on all those Spanish 
surnames at Hartnell to be .Mex- 
ican, as a hell of a lot of them 
are Anglo-Spanish, Portuguese, 
Filipino and White). 

All I can now say is Good 
Luck, MECHA, as you need it, 
for with each blundering step 
after blundering step, you lose 
supporters and gain enemies, 
many of which are 100 per cent 
Mexican. I suggest that a deep 
evaluation be taken and _ that 
your methods be reconsidered, 
because if you don’t, what apathy 
is left, along with your support 
will surely become hatred. 

Viva la raza. 


Robert Martin Davis. 


* * * 
To the Editor: 


We all know that last week, 
after isolated killings of students 
resulting from campus turmoil 
throughout the country, four 
more students were shot to death 
at Kent State University in 
Ohio. Immediately, students 
across the nation organized to 
protest government action here 
at home and abroad in S.E. Asia. 

And just as immediate came 
the response from government 
officials. 

Governor Reagan, on Wednes- 
day, declared all State College 
and University campuses closed 
for the remainder of the school 
week. 

Cabinet member Finch threat- 
ened resignation by the end of 
next month if troops weren’t 
withdrawn from Cambodia by 
the same time. 

Sec. of Interior Hickel wrote 
Nixon that efforts better be re- 
versed in recognizing student 
pleas. 

Kissinger, Nixon’s deadly 45, 
was told “you don’t have it” 
to his “give us more time” state- 
ment. 

The Presidential student ad- 
visor resigned, declaring the use- 
lessness of his ‘advisory’ posi- 
tion. 

Nixon was told to quiet his 
back-lash-campaigning vice pres- 
ident before more trouble starts. 

Congress is convening this 
week to begin proceedings ques- 
tioning our President’s author- 
ity. 

The most immediate of re- 
sults was right here in Califor- 
nia. Amidst warnings to stu- 
dents that nothing will be held 
back in keeping ‘order’ on 
campuses, Reagan dismissed all 
California State Colleges and 
Universities for the remainder of 
the school week to ‘cool tempers 
and think things over.’ 

The same day at Humboldt 
State College a mass rally was 
called where 3000 of the school’s 
5000. students gathered to dis- 
cuss the problem. After three 
hours of debating, hearing opin- 
ions ranging from “burn it down’ 
to ‘support President ‘' Nixon’s 


policies,’ it was unanimously de- 


| cided not only to stay out of 
school Thursday and Friday, but 


to continue the strike through 
the following week. Also 400 
to 500 students turned in their 
draft cards to be sent to Presi- 
dent Nixon, refusing to serve 
in the armed forces in S.E. Asia. 
Then together, 3000 students 
marched 10 abreast, locked arm 
to arm, down the hill and across 
the highway to the town square, 
thereby protesting the war in 
Cambodia. 

In what seemed almost to be 
an anti-climax to that week of 
urmoil, 75,000 students through- 
out the country migrated to 
Washington, pleading for re- 
versal of America’s aggressive 
policy in S.E. Asia and here at 
home on our own campuses. 
And to the disbelief of all and 
to the almost frantic disapproval 
of the F.B.1, Nixon emerged 
among the demonstrators in 
Washington to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting the nation. 
These students he met have pro- 
tested the war, risking expulsion 
from college, being sent to jail, 
clubbing by policemen and even 
death by the authorities. 


What did our President talk to 
them about? He didn’t answer 
questions, or lecture on politics; 


Jhe discussed collegiate football 


and surfing in California. Then 
upon leaving the crowd, he in- 
structed them to enjoy them- 
selves and have a good time. 
My God! Have student pleas 
been so incoherent, so empty, so 
devoid of content that our na- 
tion’s top leader responds like 
this? 

I hope that in those early 
morning hours when talking to 
students after lying awake most 
the night, our President was too 
tired to really understand what 
he was saying. I reluctantly 
must admit that I respect him 
for going into the crowd and 
attempting a reconciliation; it 
was far more than our last Presi- 
dent would do. 

But to come among students 
emotionally tight after two viol- 
ent weeks of turfnoil and babble 
such as that, where can a meet- 
ing of the minds be satisfactor- 
ily reached? There almost seems 
an air of tragedy in the classical 
sense, that when our President 
emerged among the students and 
attempted to bridge the gap be- 
tween the generations, he only 
widened it. 


Tom Drewien 
May 11, 1970. 
* * * 


WHO ARE THE REAL 
CAMPUS MILITANTS 


(Crompton - Davis - Campbell - 
Emmert) 


It’s been said that the reason 
that one goes to college is to 
Jearn, and that the only way to 
learn is to go to class and study 
books. 

As far as that reason goes, 
there is no disagreement. We do 
reject the word only, however. 

We can learn facts in the 
classroom. We must to survive 
in our economy. We can learn 
of fact sources, and this, too, is 
important for success. 

But are we supposed to build 
individual character. We are 
individuals, aren’t we? 

In the first or second grade 
we started a “learn by doing” 
process -in- which -the - teachers 
began shaping the -basics- of -our 
characters.- We -must have mul- 
‘tiplied the same mathematical 


did it. 


tional defense. 


Not being able to count that 
high, I had to locate an econom- 
ics major to get the following 
facts, which show just how much 


a trillion bucks really is. 


It takes a million million to 
make a billion, and it takes a 
billion billion to equal a til- 


lion. 


Breaking the figure down and 
by using a 1960 census, I found 
out the following figures, allow- 


Dear MECHA: 


MECHA! 
To Whom it May Concern . . 


Are Mexican-Americans being 
treated unjustly, or are their ac- 
tions at Hartnell just something 


to do? 

I talked to one to hear his 
side. 
humanitarian, that the Chicano 
is poverty-stricken, 
the same chance as the WHITE 
MAN, that opportunities for the 
Chicano: and the WHITE MAN 
aren’t the same at all. Equality 


in his eyes is not a state of being 


equal. 


It took our politicians a 
long while, but, being dedicated 
servants, they got the job done: 
From 1946 to April 15, 1970, 
the government boys managed| gif 
to spend a trillion bucks on na- 


He said that he was a 


not given 
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A TRILLION BUCKS 


Well by golly, they finally 


ing for a percent of increase ’ti] 
April 15, 1970. If we had not 
spent the trillion bucks, every 
male in the United States could 
have had the following as a 


t: 
1—A $40,000 home paid for 
in full. 

2—An automobile costing no 
more than $6,000 bucks. 

3—Boat, motor and_ trailer 
costing no more than $3,000 
bucks. 

4—$54,000 in spending money 
for kicks or whatever. 

Well, someone has stated that 
war is hell. They were certain- 
ly correct. Because I didn’t get 
any of the above, and I'll bet 
you didn’t either. —G.N. 


I suggest that you go back 
to your homes and think it over. 


_| If you’re not equal, it’s because 


you think you aren’t and you 
haven’t worked at making your- 
self equal. If you think you 
haven’t had the same chance, 
the same opportunities or even 
education, maybe it is because 
you haven’t bothered to open 
your eyes. You can’t see with 
your eyes shut! 
Dennis Criswell 


USMC 
By Direction. 


ll eee 


problem a hundred times, and 
spelled cat or dog until we knew 
them both backwards and for- 
wards. All this was demanded 
by the teachers and, though we 
didn’t like it, we turned in our 
finished pieces and got a grade 
on our “enculturation.” 

It’s a good system. But there 

is one flaw—we weren't taught 
to take the initiative of doing. 
We only did what was required 
of us. : 
In college, the initiative is ex- 
pected of us. We are not sup- 
posed to be children any more. 
The homework comes in small 
amounts. But some of us de- 
cidely act much the same as 
first graders without guidance. 
We're speaking specificely of 
the conservative faction at Hart- 
nell. 

There is more to college than 
just recording facts. There is 
no repetition with which to give 
the facts foundation unless we 
practice them in our every-day 
lives. It is expected of us on 
the college level and if we don’t 
use the facts gained in the class- 
room; v’e are not successful stu- 
dents. 

We've learned Constitution 
and Government all through our 
school lives. We've learned of 
our rights—our obligation to dis- 
sent or to openly and spontan- 
eously agree with issues as they 
arise. 

But the Hartnell students al- 
most to the man have seemingly 
learned that it is wrong to -use 
rights. The conservatives have 
obviously agreed with the gov- 
ernment on some of the issues, 
but where is their spontaneous, 
open agreement? Hartnell has 
yet to see it. So far the con- 
servatives have only answered 
(rather reluctantly) the calls of 
the liberals on campus and have 
been particularly insulting and 
illogical about their answers. 

POINT IN CASE — During 
the confrontation at the flagpole 
on the day of the closing of 
Hartnell, the liberals -knew why 
the ‘school should-. have - been 
closed and were prepared for 
logical confrontation. They had 


done their homework and had 
reiterated those facts which they 
have been learning with force- 
ful but ‘non-violent dissent 
(which is as it should be). 

Why weren’t the conservatives 
prepared? Why aren’t they get- 
ting their mone worth as far as 
getting an education? Simply 
because they denly themselves 
the opportunity to internalize 
the American values they have 
been futiley taught in class! - 

The conservatives had to re- 
sort to violent reaction (ds in the 
Campbell-Parker case) mindless 
slander and intimidation against 
what we will call the TRUE 
AMERICANS on campus who 
fulfill their obligation of using 
their rights. 

Doesn’t it seem strangely am- 
biguous that the very people 
who speak highly and defen- 
sively of American political 
values are the same people who 
initiate violence against those 
Americans who use their rights? 
Or intimidate those who fulfill 
their domestic obligations to 
their country? 

WE don’t want to stoop to 
slander, but we feel that Mr. 
Campbell and some _ others 
should be reported to the House 
Committee on Un-American ac- 
tivities . . . 

Mike Sloan 

writer for the 

END OPPRESSION GROUP 

OF HARTNELL COLLEGE. 
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MORE FROM EAST CAMPUS 


DOCTOR SHORTAGE 


Governor Ronald Reagan Sun- 
day endorsed Proposition One on 
the June 2 ballot. Passage of 
the $246 million bond issue will 
help relieve a critical shortage 
of doctors, dentists and nurses 
in the state. At the same time 
it holds the promise of enabling 
California to become the health 
care capital of the world. 

Proposition One will make 
possible the completion of three 
new medical schools at the Uni- 
versity of California’s San Diego, 
Irvine and Davis campuses. It 
will also help finance the ex- 
pansion of existing medical, den- 
tal and nursing schools in the 
University system. 

“With these new facilities, we 
will have eight schools of medi- 
cine—each a center for re- 
search, development of new 
medical techniques and training 
professionals to adequately meet 
the health needs of Californians,” 
the governor said. 


Governor Reagan warned that! 


‘Unfair 


Hartnell is not the only college 
with “unfair” things happening. 
The following is from Detroit, 
Michigan (I.P.) where a solution 
was found to misunderstanding 
between faculty and students. 

Detroit, Mich. (I.P.) — “He’s 
kind of jerky anyway, and if you 
go to the department chairman 
he might find out about it.” 

The “he” being flaunted about 
in a recent elevator conversation 
between two Wayne State Uni- 
versity coeds was a foreign lang- 
uage professor, and the problem 
the girls were discussing was 
whether one of them should go 
to the teacher’s superior about 
a grade she thought was unfair. 

From the other unflattering 
remarks, it was apparent that the 
girl had no qualms about get- 
ting this individual into trouble 
with his superior. Rather, the 
indecision was caused by fear 
of what the chairman would 
do. Would going to him only 
make it worse? 

Ombudsman 

Such a scene is probably re- 
peated a dozen times a day at 
schools as large as Wayne, but 
this conversation was especially 
significant because it was over- 
heahrd following an interview 
with Dr. Ronald Uurick, om- 
budsman at the College of Ed- 
ucation. The indecision and 
fear evidenced by the girls re- 
inforced much of what Urick 
had. said. 


_ The girl with. the “unfair”| th 


grade. will probably accept it 
in ‘the’ end, but she may decide 
to bad-mouth that teacher in- 
definitely for the sake of re- 


“for every three new doctors we 
produce in California, we are 
losing four. In California last 
year alone, our medical schools 
graduated only 445 physicians. 
During the same period 597 died 
and still others retired. We are 
being forced to recruit 70 per 
cent of all our physicians from 
out of state. 

“The need is clear and un- 
deniable. We haven’t enough 
doctors today. And we do not 
have the facilities to train 
enough for tomorrow. There is 
no shortage of eager, qualified 
and dedicated young people who 
are ready to undertake training. 
But, because there was not 
enough space, our medical 
schools were forced to reject 95 
per cent of all the applications 
they received last year. We 
cannot continue to depend on 
recruiting graduates trained in 
other states because the health 
manpower shortage is already 
nationwide.” 


venge, and it may all be a mis- 
understanding. 

The following is a discription 
of what an Ombudsman is, ac- 
cording to Urick: “I’m not sure 
I know. There’s an ombuds- 
man at New York University 
who says that he’s part Sam 
Spade, part Superman and part 
Sigmund Freud. And _ that’s 
not too bad a_ description, 
really. Basically, I'll try to tell 
what I try to do as opposed to 
what I am. I try to listen to 
the concerns that students have 
and identify what the problems 
are. The concerns may or may 
not reflect where th hangup is. 


Student Problems 


“The problems I have been 
dealing with fall into three 
different areas. The first one 
—and it seems to be increasing 
—is access to the faculty. In 
that kind of case it’s a mechan- 
ical situation. What I do is 
get on the phone and: -say, 
‘Look, your office hours really 
don’t mesh with this student’s 
class schedule. How can we 
make arrangements for him to 
see you?” 

“Another area is dealing with 
problems students have with 
the various service areas of this 
university. Like the admissions 
office, records office, financial 
aids. Where students get into 
a bind through a slip-up, mis- 
communication or red tape, or 
papers get lost — that kind -of 
“The-third area began. to-de- 
velop ‘toward..the end~of last 
quarter and is the one I’m work- 
ing on more and more. It’s the 


Coming out of the chute is 
one of E.C. steers with riders 
hot on his trail. This is another 
phase of agriculture and farm- 
ing—roping, which is a necessity 
with orery streets. Although 
it looks more fun than work, it 
does require a lot of skill and 
practice and the two young cow- 
girls who did the roping made 
it appear simple. 


East Campus has a_ rodeo 
arena complete with small cor- 
rals and chutes for roping and 
riding to get that practical ex- 
perience needed in the class 
room. 
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Staring you right in the eye is 
one of the horses kept at E.C. 
East Campus has 18 stalls used 
by the students in the Equis- 
trian class. Equestrian is the 
riding class and teaches students 
the fundamentals of riding and 
the care and grooming of horses. 
The stalls are only rented to stu- 
dents in the Equestrian class, as 
space is limited and a horse is 
required for the class. 


When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary . . . 
Well, it finally happened. 
The older generation finally 
frustrated the youth of Salinas 
beyond their point of tolerance. 


MECHA, HIPPIES, COW- 
BOYS, BLACKS, CHINESE, 
JAPANESE .. . 


All of these Americans and 
many other various segments of 
youth marched up Alisal Street, 
down Main Street, halted in 
front of Salinas High School, and 


individual faculty-student con- 
flict. Where the student feels 
he has been treated: unfairly ‘in 
a grade, or singled out-in_his 
judgment for some kind: of abuse 
or _mistreatment.-_--Those,- of 
course, are the toughest ones. 

“What I do is talk to the fac- 
ulty member, explain my role 
and the student’s perception of 
the problem, and try to arrange 
it. In the event it isn’t able to 
be worked out to the satisfaction 
of the student, I indicate his next 
channel of appeal. 


Power 


“I really have no power to 
make decisions. The only pow- 
er that I have is the ability to 


-persuade,--to -talk things ~dver. 


with the - faculty” “quiaber™ iis 
volved is helpful.” 


* * * 


Standing somewhat forlorn in 
the middle of 20 acres of E.C.’s 
pasture land is a calf that was 
born and will be reared there. 
Unbeknown to Mr. Biggs when 
last year he purchased for E.C. 
some range cows, that this little 
critter was along for the ride 
and without warning last fall he 
was born much to the surprise 
of all, for the old cow kept her 
secret pretty well. The pasture 
is used for all the animals at 
E.G. as a substitute for hay dur- 
ing the winter months. 


* * * 


Dr. Iconoclast Speaks 


then marched back up Main 
and back toward old court house. 
The group then congregated in 
the courthouse patio and voiced 
some points of view, then dis- 
persed and went back to Hart- 
nell, 

This was a peaceful demon- 
tration, but vielence is to follow 
if the requests of this group are 
ignored or suppressed by the 
older generation. These people 
have brought themselves togeth- 
er even though each have their 
own diverse reasons. These in- 
dividuals are not to be ignored. 

The deprivation of whatever 
primary need has reached the 
point of action. To: satisfy the 
need, any course of. action’ ma 
almost be gratifying. or 

In an interview with Mr. Os- 
car Ramirez, the Dean of Stu- 
dents at Hartnell, the question, 
“Do you feel that the meeting 
or the march was of any value?” 
came up. 

Mr. Ramirez’s reply was, “I 
think the meeting afforded a 
catharsis. It provided a chance 
for students to ventilate some 
of their latent feelings. There- 
fore, I did see a value in the 
meeting this moming.” 

It was then brought up what 
Mr. Ramirez thought of the 
statement ~made -by-a -MECHA 
tember™ -Tuesday:=-The state: 
ment was, “Your worst énemy is 
sitting right there,” and the in- 


dividual pointed to Mr. Ramir- 
ez. Some members though Mr. 
Ramirez should cater to and 
support the MECHA movement 
more directly. 

Mr. Ramirez stated, “I have a 
responsibility to the total insti- 
tion, not to just one small seg- 
ment of the student body. I 
feel that every student has gen- 
uine feelings about life, school, 
and etc.; therefore I respect 
every person for that. I feel 
that the students should defini- 
tely be heard.” 

When primary needs such as 
hunger, identification or what- 
ever tieed it be, have been 
overdeprived, emotions run high 
and many irrational words and 
actions “are exhibited. In this 
éase thé need ‘to identify with 
a model “has obviously been in- 
hibited by cognitive dissonance 
being practiced by the older 
generation. The youth want 
something to identify with, so 
why not? 

The objective of this author is 
to directly emphasize the point 
that all of us are human, each 
with inadequate feelings, prob- 
lem feelings and many other 
feelings. In this contemporary 
society, individual is ruled by 
his emotions rather. than his-abil- 
ity to rationally contemplate, -- 

— Stop ‘arid think--How ‘often. do 
you really stop and thinkP ~~~ 
Dr. Iconoclast. 


M@ HAPPY NEWS it’s over. 
team includes (front low, 1 to r) Dave Burnes, 
John West, Wayne Powell, Ted Lay; (second 
row( 1. to r.) Coach Tony Teresa, Dave Pusley, 
Ed Cabrera, Jerry Davis, Charlie Simpson, Mike 


Current baseball 
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Roger Twibell. 


Ruiz; (third row, | to r.) Bob Flores, Mike Dog- 
lione, Larry Shepherd, Jerry Shepherd, Tom 
Elliott, George Von Soosten, Dexter Hutton, 


Season Ends 


Ratings High in BaseBall 


The Hartnell Panther baseball 
season ended with a loss to 
Ohlone, but also with same fair- 
ly impressive stats. 


Starting with the team’s over- 
all outstanding .304 batting 
average and the .237 second best 
in the league play, the guys real- 
ly showed some talent. The 
name “Tiny” Ted Lay is well 
known because Ted led the 
league in stolen bases with 12; 
led the league in runs scored 
with 15 and finished fifth in 
the conference batting depart- 
ment with .307. Tom Elliott 
closed in conference play in the 
seventh slot with a fine .366 bat- 
ting average. 

Larry Shepherd (Mr. Any- 
thing), hitting .364, good enough 
for eighth place in averages,. col- 
lected the most hits in league 
play with 20, and pitched his 
way to the eighth place best 
pitcher in the conference. Larry 
also pitched more complete 
games than anyone in the reg- 
ular league season. 


Charlie Simpson terminated 


the season with a very respect- 
able .293 batting average. Char- 
lie also pitched and was credi- 
ted with a won-loss record of 
3-0. 

Dexter Hutton recovered from 
an early season injury and came 
back to roun dout league play 
with a very fine .348 hitting 
percentage. 

Jerry Shepherd completed his 
season with a .250 batting aver- 
age, led the team in doubles with 
eight and was second in the RBI 
department with 27. Wayne 
Powell preserved a very power- 
ful .331 hitting clip through the 
entire season. 

John West carried a hefty bat 
with a .327 seasonal average. 

Mike Doglione finished out 
the season with a nice .266 bat- 
ting average and two home runs. 

Dave Pusley, the workhorse 
of the club, had two home runs 
and a very fine glove at third 
base. 

Jerry Davis hit .167 and was 
used in relief pitching. 

Mike Ruiz did not play much 
but when he did, his play was 


strong with a .429 batting aver- 
age. 

Jerry Burnes, hurt early in the 
season, played the last few 
games and showed quite some 
potential with a .165 average 
and quick hands at shortstop. 

Ed Cabrera played mostly as 
a utility outfielder and pinch 
hitter, with his batting average 
ending at .172. 

Bob Flores didn’t get much of 
a chance, but will be back next 
year. Rober Twibell ranked as 
the number six pitcher in the 
conference. Bob wound up with 
six wins and struck out 93 op- 
ponents, second for the team. 

George Von Soosten climaxed 
this year with 5-2 won-loss. rec- 
ord. In league play George 
owns a very impressive 1.50 
earned run average. 

In summation, the guys won 
22 games which broke the old 
season. record of 21, finished in 
third place with an 8-7 record, 
terminated league play second 
in team hitting and had an ov- 
er-all fan tastic batting average 
of .304. 


WIND HOLDS RUNNERS BACK 


May 13, 1970—Northern Cali- 
fornia Trials—Modesto, Calif.— 

The top eight men in each 
running event, except in the 
mile and two-mile events, and 
the top 10 men in each field 
event qualified for the Northem 
California finals at Santa Rosa 
College May 16. 

The wind ranged from 10 to 
15 miles per hour and was steady 
all day long. The events that 
were not hampered were the 
100, 120 HH, long jump and 
pole vault. All other marks 
were considered considerably 
slower because of the wind. 

The 440 relay event, one. of 
Hartnell’s strongest chance of 
qualifying, ended in disqualifica- 
tion. Panthers finished third 
with a time of 42.4. The anchor 
leg handed off out of the hand- 
off zone. 

The mile relay squad placed 
second, with a time of 3:20.1, 
just behind Merritt College. This 
time was second best of the en- 
tire meet. The times broken 
down were: (1)—Kevin Bailey, 
49.3: (2)—Rex Smith, 51.5; (3) 
—Ron Stuart, 49.7; (4)—Don 


Crowfard, 48.9. This is a new 
school record. 

All year long Hartnell’s dis 
tance events were considerably 
weaker than the rst of the 
team. So, here at the qualifica- 
tions for the finals Don Shaw 
in the mile, Jeff Gerryessa and 
Phil Garcia in the two mile 
events came alive. 

The mile event showed Don 
Shaw 4th in the second heat 
with 4:21.9. This time was bet- 
ter than any of the first heat. 

In the two mile event Jeff 
Berryessa placed 4th in his heat 
with 9:40.1 and Phil Garcia 
ended up 6th in his heat with 
the time of 9:51. 

The long jump had Jim Wash- 
ington leaping 24 4%” to lead 
all of the competition in Nor- 
thern California. This bound 
broke a 1942 school record, but 
because of the wind it won't 
be counted. 

Pole vaulter Sam Albanese, 
with a pulled muscle, cleared 
15 feet. The competition . was 
halted at 14 feet when 13 jump- 
ers qualified. 


Triple jumper Lauro Diaz had 
to scratch from the long jump 
and high jump events because of 
an injured knee. Lauro did 
leap once in the triple jump 
event (47 10%”). This jump 
placed 6th and qualified Lauro 
for the finals. 

Some other outstanding marks 
tumed in by non-qualifying 
Hartnell trackmen were: 

100 yard dash, Calvin Lee, 9.8 

220 yard dash, Kevin Bailey, 
21.9; Calvin Lee, 22.0 

440 yard run, Don Crawford, 
49.3; Ron Stuart, 50.1. 

880 yard run, Don Shaw, 
1:59.5. 

Triple jump, Jim Washington, 
47 3%”. The last qualifying 
jump was 47’ 4”. 

A list of the individual quali- 
fiers for Hartnell: 

(1}—Kevin Bailey; (2)—Rex 
Smith; (3)—Ron Stuart; (4)—Don 
Crawford; (5}—Don Shaw (6)— 
Jeff Berryessa; (7)—Phil Garcia; 
(8)—Jim Washington; (9)—Sam 
Albanese; (10)—Lauro Diaz. 


third, tied with American River, 
out of 48 schools. 


The Panther batsmen ended 
their season on a losing tune 


HARTS END BASEBALL SEASON 


illusions in his right eye were 
the major elements that caused 


here Wednesday by a score of| the Panther loss. 


6 to 3. 

A cheap, lucky, bloop, pop fly 
just out of the reach of everyone 
on the right side of the field and 
an umpire who was far-sighted 
in his left eye and had optical 


Dave Pusley, the Panther third 
sacker, was the only player to 
gather two hits. 


Panther’s final standings were 
in third place with an 8-7 record. 


COAST CONFERENCE BASEBALL STANDINGS 


Cabrillo 


Hartnell 


League Overall 
W L Pts. woe 

acne 10:3: 20 16 6 

isi 9 2 18 Ts: 3 

ieaes (226 ae 21 12 

sate 4°28 8 7 #17 
wed 9 8 6 12 

aie S eee ais 5 eter | 4 14 


Big Mack i in OK Corral 


Here we are as in back in,a better cross breed of cows 


Hartnell community. Thi stime, 
Big Mike is having trouble 
keeping his 215 brown cows 
contented. It seems that some 
big shot outsiders, the O-K Cor- 
ral Boys, want a community bath 
rather than modern milking 
equipment. 

As it is, the brown cows are 
hungry and went to the O-K 
Corral Boys for nourishment in 
exchange for milk. Upon a set- 
tlement the head of the O-W 
Corral Boys used cold-handed 
tactics that stampeded the 
brown cows. In return the 
Cow’s moos overshadowed the 
O-K Corral Boys’ guns. As a 
result very little milk, but a lot 
of blood flowed. Meanwhile 
back at Hartnell community 
another issue has come up. Who 
is goin gto replace Big Mike? 
Will the new stud bull provide 


with a higher percentage of fer- 
tility for Hartwell community? 

A relatively new newspaper in 
town, the Alternate sperm seems 
to be very hard to understand 
on this issue of who’s replacing 
big Mike. The Alternate sperm 
seems to feel that none of the 
candidates wa a very high 
fertile sperm count. Of course, 
the Alternate sperm is very 
jealous (of the Panther Sentinel). 
nel). 

In view of the obsolete, inad- 
equate, frutrated, igronant pos- 
ition of the Alternate sperm, no 
cow should be elected to any 
stud position. But due to the 
fact that cows will be cows 
and what goes in must come out, 
feeding and breeding must con- 
tinue. 


— LC and JS. 


Class Discussion 
(Continued from Page One) 
this particular point the apathy 
of one of the discussions was 
that perhaps a current events 
discussion group could be made 
available to both students and 
faculty for the purpose of giv- 
ing both parties a chance to par- 
ticipate in talks on the same lev- 
el, not as students and teachers 


As it does not seem possible to 
have a strike every week to force 
the people of Salinas (I hate to 
use that word, but when you 
come right down to it, that is 
precisely what had to be done) 
to deal in some way with the 
issues facing them today, I hope 
that that suggestion can be put 
into practical use. To quote the 
Beatles (John Lennon)—“All we 


but rather as fellow human be-|@re saying, is give Peace a 
ings. chance.” 
PHOTO OF THE WEEK 


@ A rare photo of the semi-monthly meeting of the alternative 
staff. What appears to be a pen is really the disguised underground 
office of Gordan North, editor, who stays on his toes keeping a 
Ten qualifiers. placed Hartnell ham’s eye view of his staff to insure good coverage. While hard at 
work is the staff, root’en around for that. grass root’ news they print 


every other week. 
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